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EDITORIAL COMMENT 

A STRANGE CHRISTMAS 

The failure of half a dozen European rulers to follow the simple 
Christian precept, Do unto others as ye would that they should do to 
you, has thrown the entire civilized world into confusion, has caused 
loss of life and untold suffering to millions and has brought poverty and 
hunger to the helpless and innocent of eight or more nations. Instead 
of a season of rejoicing, this Christmas is one of sorrow and heartache 
and it presents the strange spectacle of one group of people promoting 
war while another, with equal ardor, endeavors to alleviate the suffer- 
ing it is causing. 

On the first Christmas the whole world was at peace, on this one it 
is more deeply involved in warfare than it has ever been before, yet the 
spirit of charity has never been so broadly developed. 

We have heard the suggestion made that no Christmas celebration 
should take place in this country, that all money commonly used in 
that way should be devoted to the various relief funds or to sending 
Christmas gifts to the children in the warring countries, but this does 
not appeal to us. We agree rather with another suggestion that we 
spare the children of our own country from bearing the burden of 
sorrow that their elders must feel and that for them there shall be no 
diminution of the spirit of rejoicing. 

So to all those who are blessed in having children about them or 
who are in any way responsible for them or for the sick and suffering, 
we wish a happy Christmas which will come to them from the service 
which they render. 
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WIDER USES OF CENTRAL REGISTRIES 

The members of our profession who have developed the idea of cen- 
tral registries have had always in mind a much broader field of influence 
for them than that simply of a registry through which properly certified 
nurses were to obtain work, but perhaps they have not fully realized the 
tremendous value of such activities in every large city until the call 
came for the mobilization in New York of the nurses who were to sail 
on the Red Cross steamer for the European war zone. The Central 
Club and Registry at 54 East 34th Street was immediately selected as 
headquarters for those nurses. Some of them were in the city for more 
than a week. Although rooming quarters at the Club were entirely 
inadequate for such a number, provision was made by the officials of 
the Club for them to be lodged outside, using the Clubhouse as head- 
quarters for mail and as a gathering place with the use of the dining room. 

All over the country, wherever central registries exist, the prepar- 
ation of the Red Cross contingent for nursing service has been expedited 
and simplified. 

Plans for the new building for the Central Nurses' Club and Registry 
in New York are now so far advanced that there is every probability 
of the new club house being ready for occupation in about a year from 
this time. A lot has been purchased on Lexington Avenue and 46th 
Street and plans are being drawn for a twelve-story building which is 
to contain everything possible for the comfort and convenience of the 
nurses who are to occupy it. This building is to cost $400,000 — $15,000 
of which was raised by nurses themselves and the balance is supplied by 
the Young Women's Christian Association. The board of managers of 
the Central Club having the new plans in charge is composed equally of 
members of the nursing profession and of lay women of the Association. 
The erection of a building of this capacity is far beyond anything of 
the kind designed exclusively for nurses in this country. 

It is because of the erection of this building and the possibilities it 
offers that the idea of establishing central headquarters in New York 
for all of our national interests was brought forward at the St. Louis 
meetings and a committee formed which now has the matter of central 
headquarters under consideration. 

The Central Club and Registry of Chicago is one of the youngest 
of such organizations, having been in operation less than a year, but it 
now has 400 nurses enrolled on its registry and has moved from its first 
headquarters of two rooms to a fine old residence on Calumet Avenue 
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for whose rental it is paying $2400 a year. This house provides office, 
assembly and sleeping rooms and a large dining room which is run on 
the restaurant plan. The whole project is already self-supporting and 
the Chicago nurses have a definite plan with a prosperous financial 
outlook for the erection of an enormous club house at the end of three 
years, which will be absolutely their own property, financed and man- 
aged by the nurses of Chicago. 

Of the registries in smaller nursing centres, we know of none that 
are not doing well and they are all becoming more and more central 
points of interest in their communities. They are first of all breaking 
down the rigid school lines which have, for so many years, impeded 
nursing progress in many places. In registries, in work for state regis- 
tration, in Red Cross work and everything else, progress is in direct 
proportion to the way in which nurses in groups stand together. We 
must bear in mind that it is impossible, in any walk in life, to make 
changes that are in the nature of a reform without stirring up selfish 
or commercial opposition from people whose personal interests are being 
interfered with and such people are much more in evidence than are 
those who are working quietly for human betterment. All of our 
efforts for establishing registries, for safeguarding nursing education, 
for improving conditions under which nurses work, for obtaining state 
registration, for promoting standards for admission to the Red Cross 
Nursing Service, to public health positions, etc., are apt to create an- 
tagonism which can only be combatted if the great body of nurses who 
believe in these principles stand shoulder to shoulder. More and more 
our central directories are becoming the rallying points around which 
these interests are centred. 

PROFESSIONAL EQUALITY AT THE JOHNS HOPKINS ANNIVERSARY 

In an article written by Miss Sherman, found elsewhere in this 
issue of the Jottenal, she describes the recent celebration, by the Johns 
Hopkins Hospital of Baltimore, Maryland, of its twenty-fifth anni- 
versary; but one aspect has not been presented which seemed to us to 
carry a significant message of encouragement to the nurse in particular 
and the world in general. 

To these exercises came back scores of the hospital and medical 
school alumni and the alumnae of the school of nursing. That they 
mingled together in all the social festivities, luncheons, teas and garden 
parties, was not surprising, as we understand that the relation between 
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officers and pupils of this school of nursing and the members of the 
medical staff has always been one of dignified and cordial cooperation, 
but we have been impressed by a far more significant attitude that 
appeared to sweep away all those subtle lines of distinction that have 
existed, unconsciously perhaps, between the two professions very 
generally from the beginning of things. This was best expressed in a 
most remarkable photograph taken at the time. It contained over 
three hundred men and women, many of whom have already written 
their names in large letters upon the pages of fame, grouped with the 
easy freedom of a family gathering. There, to the right, sitting upon 
the ground, Drs. Flexner, Barker, Thayer, Finney; Judge Harlan, the 
President of the Board of Trustees and many others, backed by a row 
of women, seated, equally prominent in the nursing world. In the centre, 
Dr. Welch, President Goodnow of the University and the first superin- 
tendent — that good friend of the nursing profession — Dr. Hurd, sur- 
rounded by eager-faced nurses; here and there a white uniform shows 
the head nurse or one of the officers of the school, making a high light 
and breaking the otherwise dark monotony. 

The press also seemed to catch this democratic spirit and gave 
equal prominence to the members of the two professions, even the 
"cuts" emphasized this thought — Sir William Osier, a group of nurses 
from the first class, the dean of the medical school and one or two 
individual nurses appearing in the same grouping. 

At the opening exercises, held in the Lyric, filled by distinguished 
members of Baltimore society, Professor M. A. Nutting, a member of 
the first class of the school of nursing, was given a central place on the 
programme and the officers of the school occupied platform seats with 
the trustees, medical staff and eminent visiting physicians from elsewhere. 

Physicians were seen at the alumnae meetings listening to papers 
read by its members, while the nurses were eager and interested at- 
tendants at the various clinics. 

So the members of the nursing profession at large, who have so 
frequently deplored the apparent failure on the part of members of 
the medical profession generally, to recognize the importance of uphold- 
ing standards of nurse education, cannot fail to see in the democratic 
spirit displayed upon this occasion, an encouraging and definite sign 
of progress. 
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ADDITIONS TO NURSING LITERATURE 

Two new books by nurses have reached us during the past month. 
Amy E. Pope has added A Medical Dictionary for Nurses to her series 
of nursing text books and, like the others, this will probably prove well 
adapted to its purpose and will be in great demand. A new writer, 
a Johns Hopkins graduate, Miss K. E. M. Dumbell, provides a timely 
book called California and the Far West, Suggestions for the WestrBound 
Traveller, a charming guide book, with practical information regarding 
the various routes, side trips, points of special interest, etc., and which 
gives also a list of hotels. Delegates to the next convention will find 
in it much to help them plan their trip to the best advantage. 

Miss Foley's Visiting Nurse Manual reached us too late for comment 
in the October Journal and by November we failed to think of it as a 
new book, so much was it needed and so perfectly did it fill that need. 
We wish to speak of it now as an indispensable part of the outfit of every 
public health nurse, it seems to cover every phase of her work and 
though it is written primarily for the Chicago nurses, so that there are 
local allusions, the general principles involved are applicable everywhere. 
The price is so low that no one need do without it, 28 cents, including 
postage. We only wonder that we have had to wait so long for just 
this kind of information for the visiting nurse. 

From Chicago, too, comes a bulletin called Nurses' Papers on Tuber- 
culosis containing five papers read before the Nurses' Study Circle 
of the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanitarium. They are practical, inter- 
esting and a credit to the staff. They may be ordered at ten cents 
each from 105 West Monroe Street, Chicago. 

Miss Crandall asks us to add to the Christmas suggestions we have 
already given, that of the suitability of Mrs. Aldis' little monograph 
on Florence Nightingale. The price is ten cents and it may be ordered 
from Miss Crandall at 54 East 34 Street, New York. 

"THE NURSE" 

We have received a number of inquiries from nurses in different 
parts of the country about a new magazine called The Nurse which has 
recently been put into circulation. 

This is another commercial magazine and is the property, we under- 
stand, of the managers of the Chatauqua correspondence school. We 
quote from its announcement circulars as follows: 
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By arrangement with the Chatauqua School of Nursing the publishers have 
access to the list of 17,170 nurses of the Chatauqua School. We are thus in as- 
sociation with the largest group of nurses in the United States with whom we shall 
continue the work of the Chatauqua School by providing in The Nurse, a post- 
graduate course of instruction in nursing. 

The circulation of The Nurse will be largely among these graduates and stu- 
dent nurses. . . . 

There is today in the nursing world a pressing need for an independent and 
outspoken magazine. Impractical nurse leaders have arisen and under their 
narrow policies and ill-advised leadership the sincere and conscientious nurse 
must suffer because of the lessened esteem in which the professional nurse will be 
held if present attempts to control the field of nursing by legislation are successful. 

From its first issue The Nurse will emphatically and continually oppose the 
movement whereby small groups of nurse leaders seek to control the other nurses 
of the several states. 

We believe this sufficiently explains the magazine's status and that 
any comment from us is unnecessary. 

NURSING NEWS 

The constant readers of the Journal will have come to realize that 
it is only upon very rare occasions that material of any kind that has 
been published elsewhere is given space in our pages. We do not gather 
our news from newspapers or copy bodily from other nursing magazines, 
though we have in the past taken some important items from the local 
leaflets or alumnae reports sent us. Even this custom is to be abandoned 
and we shall, hereafter, publish only such items of news as are sent 
directly to us and preference will be given to material that is typewritten. 
As the Journal is the official organ of the national association and of 
many of the state associations, it is the privilege of the officers of these 
associations, and also our desire, that all of their important reports, an- 
nouncements and news items should appear in its pages, but to be of 
value these items should be of more than local interest. The Journal 
pages are limited in number and the cost of using extra space has to be 
considered in a professional magazine like ours as well as in a strictly 
commercial one. 

Because of these space limitations we were obliged to make a ruling, 
several years ago, that we would not publish formal resolutions of sym- 
pathy on the death of members. Many such resolutions on the death 
of Miss Mclsaac have reached us from different state and alumnae 
groups in different parts of the country and probably more will come, 
but we know we are doing what she would have wished in holding to 
our usual custom. 



